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Palisades for Children 


GERTRUDE Laws, Chief, Bureau of Parent Education 


The word ‘‘palisades’’ calls up a particular image in the minds of 
many parents and grandparents. Many of us recall the little pen-and- 
ink drawing used to illustrate the textbook in history which we studied 
at school, and we think of a kind of enclosure for protection against 
enemies. In the early history of our country the enemies of children 
were direct in their attack, and they could be guarded against in an 
equally direct and straightforward way. The dangers that children 
face today are no less threatening, if far more subtle than in simpler 
times, and it continues to be the task of parents and teachers to erect 
palisades for their protection. 

Reading newspapers, looking at pictures, both in journals and on 
the sereen, listening to the radio, all call for more judgment and dis- 
crimination than is possible for immature minds. Children must, 
therefore, be fortified by the judgment, the discrimination, the courage, 
and the understanding of fathers, mothers, and teachers. We cannot, 
and probably would not if we could, keep children from these impacts 
upon their feeling and thinking. They are factors in present-day life 
as real as any threat or promise of the past. ‘Persons who would 
exploit children find it sufficiently important to spend large sums of 
money and to employ the most skilled propagandists to engage their 
sympathy and interest. Therefore parents and teachers must 
strengthen their efforts to engage the sympathy and interests of 
children in personal and social decency. 

The variety of forms of violence; the confusions of adults on vital 
issues; personal animosity or pettiness among adults; the manner of 
handling news; and the fact that morality is the first casualty of fight- 
ing, whether between individuals or groups, sharpen the necessity for 
palisades for our children. 

Fathers, mothers, and teachers stand in grave danger of losing 
their leadership in the teaching of children to forces which use dramatic 
means to appeal to their emotions and bid strongly for their loyalty. 
In times of stress everyone wants firm and dependable leadership. 
Schools and homes still hold a strategic, but by no means an impregna- 
ble, position, unless they move together to make it so, in the training of 
children. 

What are the right conditions for growth and development of 
children in this world at this time? How can those conditions be pro- 
vided for every child ? 
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Right answers to these questions demand more reliable knowledge 
for all adults who are concerned in any way with human welfare. They 
require not only knowledge, but willingness and skill to use that knowl- 
edge. Right answers will never be found until the feeling and thinking 
of fathers, mothers, and teachers are brought to bear upon problems of 
growth and development. The united effort of these three key persons 
in the life of each child could fortify each child, and find the right 
answers to his problems of development. Divisions, antagonisms, dis- 
trusts between any two of these three constitute a more serious threat 
to a child’s welfare than the more obvious dangers of propaganda, and 
of economic disturbance. 

Intelligent and sincere co-operation between homes and schools 
could provide for every child a feeling that he has worth, could provide 
experiences in which each one would have some feeling of achievement 
or success, and help him to face and bear those experiences in which 
a feeling of failure is inevitable. Suppose, for instance, that every 
father, mother, and teacher in our state knew. and understood, and 
used the short summary of the articles Dr. Herbert R. Stolz has pub- 
lished in the National Edueation Association Journal.' The reading, 
study, and discussion of those two pages would go far toward a guaran- 
tee of protection for our children. Some individuals would need to 
study more than others; some would need to change both their attitudes 
and practices more than others. Statistics concerning the birth rate, 
the incidence of and mental disorders, erime and delinquency, all 
indicate the urgency of organized effort to find right anwers to the 
question: what are the right conditions for growth and development 
of children? Ilow ean we provide those conditions? 

‘“The great task of edueation is to lead ourselves to want that 
which is good.’** Surely it would be good to evolve a philosophy of 
education which is acceptable to fathers, mothers, and teachers, a philos- 
ophy upon which practices at home and at school could be based, and 
which would serve as a protection against subtle attacks upon the 
thinkine and feeling of our children. Can we lead ourselves to want 
to do this? 


Herbert R. Stolz, ‘Individual Guidance Thru the Schools.’”” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXVIII (September, 1939), 177. 
2 Frankwood Williams, Farewell address to National Committee on Mental 


Hygiene. 


Experiments in Social Emphasis 
Frank B. Linpsay, uAssistant Chief, Division of Secondary Education 


Sometimes it is necessary, if one is not to become bewildered by the 
multitude of devices employed, to consider the objectives sought to be 
attained through classes in ‘‘social living,’’ ‘*consumer science,’’ ‘‘ per- 
sonal management,’’ ‘‘cultures and institutions,’’ and ‘‘foundations’’ 
or ‘‘eore courses.’’ Their labels are unimportant except to help par- 
ticular principals and faculties keep clearly in mind what they are 
trying to do. Of themselves, such courses and their varied contents 
cannot guarantee any improvement of public education for democratic 
living except as their promulgation and establishment denotes genuine 
reorientation of teachers in modern life and demands a critical analysis 
of its problems in terms of pupil experiences in particular classrooms. 
There is always serious danger that special terms and catechwords may 
be substituted for straight thinking, and that adoration of a cult or 
ritual worship may supplant honest instruction; for such is the relue- 
tance of the human animal to exercise intellectual processes—a char- 
acteristic which teachers seem to possess in equal degree with politi- 
cians and the average men. 

In this connection, Principal Ivan H. Linder of Palo Alto Senior 
High School observes with respect to ‘‘fused courses,’’ none of which 
are offered in that school : 

Fused courses usually represent efforts to bring together certain 
general objectives from English, social studies, and perhaps the science 
courses and fuse them into one course usuaily of more than one period 
duration. These courses also devote time to orientation and socialization. 

The social emphasis of a course does not demand such organization 
since the approach is not as important as other aspects. Almost any 
course may receive great social emphasis if the marginal aspects of life 
outside school touching on the field are properly recognized. When a 
course, however traditionally named or organized, is reorganized into 
extensive and intensive units of work with provision for organized sub- 
ject matter and social phenomena mutually supporting each other, the 
course provides maximum individual training with a widening social view- 
point. 

Of course, this is the old argument for enrichment as opposed to a 
more frontal attack on generalized objectives. It has the weakness that 
the socialized aspects may remain at the margin while traditional subject 
matter continues to occupy the center. This seems no more of a hind- 
rance to socialization than the more generalized course where the scope 
of objectives tends to encourage superficial effort. Irrespective of type 
of organization, the problem is one of getting students to view exact 
information and organized data from angles that place a premium on 
social understandings. 
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The problem of effecting social emphasis in instruction is one of 
administration perhaps more generally than has been recognized. 
Teachers cannot collaborate and order their several contributions from 
diverse fields for maximum socializing effect unless they have, first, 
opportunity for informal acquaintance and study of their common prob- 
lems as a part of their regular school day and, secondly, means for 
carrying out agreed-upon procedures within the daily program. To 
infringe upon an individual’s time for recreation, private affairs, and 
rest is to foredoom experiments in teacher co-operation; the develop- 
ment of social emphases is too important to place its consideration at 
the close of a day’s teaching when the accumulation of tensions auto- 
matically has lowered the desire and possibility for generous and 
unprejudiced co-operative participation. Assuming that a faculty 
appreciates the problem and has arrived at a conerete program for 
united effort, the effectiveness of results is always conditioned by the 


limitations imposed by the daily schedule of classes. 


SOCIALIZATION THROUGH “BLOCK BOOKING” 
Reeognition of the administrative problem of providing social 
emphasis on the curriculum has led Prineipal Forrest G. Murdock to 
arrange block scheduling of tenth-vear pupils in the San Jose Senior 
High Sehool: 


It was felt that a combination of three subjects, English, Science, 
and Social Science, should be required of all sophomore students. In 
any “block”? English Teacher A teaches section 1 during the first period, 


9 


section 2 the second period, and section 8 the third. Social Studies 


Teacher B teaches section 2 the first period, section 3 the second, and 


section 1 the third. Science Teacher C teaches section 38 the first period. 
of course, and continues the eyeliec order. Within this three-period 
“block” the three sections, rotated among three teachers, allows freedom 
for any type of correlated activity considered mutually desirable without 
interfering with other divisions of the high school. Three-class pro- 
gramming offers maximum opportunity for vertical as well as horizontal 
correlation with minimum interference with the rest of the school sched- 
ule. The remaining five blocks are scheduled in like manner but at 
various consecutive periods throughout the day. 

Each teacher also has a fourth advisory period free from teaching 
(and then has other subjects for the fifth and sixth periods). The stu- 
dents of sections 1, 2 and 8 meet their respective teachers in these 
advisory periods three times weekly for additional guidance, in separate 
groups or combined as a block. The three teachers, with one as chair- 
man, constitute a “block” committee with primary responsibility for 
guidance, both group and individual, of their students and for all cor- 
related efforts between subject fields within the “block.’’ 

Conventional subject fields, teacher assignments, and periods are 
retained. But a unified approach to the pupil in guidance and instruc- 
tion through the ones who daily come into closest contact with him is 
secured. The underlying assumptions are that guidance should be shared 
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by teachers as well as the administrators ; that “blocks” of approximately 
a hundred pupils in three sections, smaller than the entire tenth grade, 
make for better orientation, socialization, and instruction; and that con- 
secutive-period scheduling of the required subjects, English, Science, and 
Social Science, provides satisfactory opportunity for correlated efforts 


between these three fields. 


SOCIALIZATION THROUGH COMMUNITY PAGEANT 


Of course, block scheduling cannot be employed in small high 
schools unless the same group of subjects is required of every pupil 
above the tenth vear, where some separation in terms of vocational or 
other interest usually makes appearance. Other plans can be devised 
by ingenious teachers, however, to obtain like results. The very small 
hieh school at Adin in Modoe County last vear overcame its limitations 
of few pupils, a faculty of only half a dozen, and a traditional program, 
through a pageant! Not only were pupils and teachers united in work- 
ing toward a common goal, but the population and resources of the 
community were mobilized to a remarkable degree in support of the 
school program. 

The Advisory Committee on Education remarks : 

The pupil, his parents, and the publie frequently see no sensible 
or necessary meaning in the arrangement of the curriculum.! 


Such a situation, it may be maintained, could hardly occur at 
Adin, if Principal Uel B. Marr and the faculty of Big Valley Joint 
Union High School continue to aequaint pupils and parents with the 
significance of public secondary education as successfully as they did 
last March and April through the instrumentality of the pageant. 

According to Principal Marr, the idea grew out of the work of 
Miss Edith Brask, teacher of musie and physical education for girls, 
who also instructs the class in ninth-vear English. The pupils set out 
to learn all they could of Big Valley and Modoe County by interview- 
ing living pioneers and others cognizant of the region’s history. They 
told each other what they unearthed as exercises in oral expression and 
then wrote a history of the founding of Adin and the settlement of 
Modoe County. The idea for the pageant gradually unfolded. The 
ninth-vear pupils, since they were acquainted with the characters of 
early settlers and filled with enthusiasm from their discoveries, wrote 
the seript. Eight scenes depicted the community’s progress: the 
exploration of the county by Peter Lassen in 1848; Indian Ilunt; the 
Fandango Pass massacre of Oregon trailers; the settlement of Adin 
in 1869; the Modoe war (1873); the Halls and the Lookout Iynchineg ; 
the big snow and flood; and the present day. Writing each sequence 


1 Report of the Committee. The Advisory Committee on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. United States Government Printing Office, February, 1938, p. 10. 
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required the pupils to acquaint themselves with the events of the times 
not only in the loeal region but also in the nation at large; with the 
customs and habits of Indians, pioneers. miners, and ranchers; and 
with social and political judgments involved in setting up a civilized 
community in a new country, in making a treaty with Indians, and in 
the awakening conscience of the people as they turned from lyneh-law 
to orderly legal processes. The coming of the automobile and highways, 
rural electrification, and radio are described and their values assessed 
through the conversations of characters. 

Next, to provide interpretation, mood, emphasis, and continuity 
between the incidents of the scenes, dances were created: the Sunset 
Danee, Fandango Dance, War Dance, Snow, Rain, and Fire Dances, 
and modern types. Costumes were planned and made by girls in home- 
making classes under the direction of Miss Grace Hoekmuth, whose 
class in civies and United States history also supplied historical infor- 
mation as background to the script writers. Mr. Charles Taggart super- 
vised his agricultural shop boys in the construction of scenery and stage 
properties which included a backdrop painting of Mount Shasta and a 
barroom interior, teepees, covered wagon, and a bridge. Miss Mary 
Storrs had pupils in her commercial classes type and mimeograph 
programs, announcements, and seript for the players. The science 
class participated since their task was to provide appropriate lighting 
for each scene and to attend to the wiring, and to make fire, lightning, 
snow, and rain. The Pageant of Big Valley was given both in Adin and 
Alturas, the county seat of Modoc County. Two trucks hauled the 
seenery to Alturas, and the entire student body, each of whom enacted 
several parts in the pageant. went in busses. One Indian pupil acted 
as technieal adviser for Indian scenes. 

The faculty of Big Vallev Joint Union High School has long had 
the custom of meeting every Monday afternoon for food and fellowship, 
a practice which facilitated the co-operation of teachers with one another 
in planning the pageant. It must be emphasized that the pageant was 
not just a spectacle devised to entertain but a joint effort of pupils, 
faculty, and community in which pupils learned about their region and 
its historical antecedents through personal investigation, composed and 
enacted the script. and worked out all details of production. 


SOCIALIZATION THROUGH CURRICULUM SIMPLIFICATION 


A third approach toward making the program of a small high 
school socially serviceable is illustrated by that being undertaken by 
Principal J. Vernon Stoltz and the faculty of Dixon Union High 
School. Formerly,.two vears each of Latin, French, and Spanish were 
offered in this school of 150 pupils. This resulted in classes of from 
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one to eight pupils. After consideration of the prior experience of the 
school with foreign languages at Dixon, Latin has been discontinued 
and beginning French will not be offered this year. Instead, here- 
after three vears of Spanish will be given, the final vear to be urged 
only for those pupils who wish to amass while in high school nine of 
their fifteen semester hours of language toward the junior certificate 
at the University of California. Incorporated with Spanish, aecord- 
ing to the instruetor, Miss Florence Eggert, will be considerable mate- 
rial on the Spanish influence in California and Latin-American culture. 

Mr. James Foley who teaches current literature because of his 
personal interest in the subject also instructs in physical sciences. THe 
has dropped physics and substituted advanced physical science for the 
eleventh vear but retained chemistry in the twelfth for pupils pre- 
paring for engineering, medicine, or college sciences. General science 
has likewise been discontinued and tenth-vear biology modified to make 
it useful for all pupils. Entering pupils will no longer choose between 
algebra and general mathematics; each will register for general mathe- 
maties. During the vear Miss Marion Phillips hopes to explore each 
pupil’s voeational abilities and interests; in the second semester dif- 
ferentiation within the section will occur as individuals pursue shop or 
commercial arithmetic or commence algebra. For college-preparatory 
pupils algebra is available in grade ten, geometry in grade eleven, and 
a semester each of advanced algebra and trigonometry in grade twelve. 
It is thought that postponement of geometry to the junior year will 
enable the pupil to cover plane geometry and the most of solid geometry 
satisfactorily. 

In the social studies the most thoroughgoine changes are contem- 
plated. Formerly ninth-vear pupils took a course of a most traditional 
sort in world history, followed with current history, and then took a 
vear each of United States history and civies. This year two sections 
of social living have been attempted for the ninth vear; world and 
current history have been compressed into a tenth-year study of import- 
ant eultures ancient and modern; United States history and civics also 
take up only one year, the eleventh; and human relations, a senior 
problems course, is available in the twelfth. Miss Leona Humphrey 
is revising all social study courses except that of human relations 
which Miss Eggert has planned. 

Typing is also being made available to every pupil; Miss Evelyn 
Warren has discontinued general business for business letter-writing. 
English and public speaking have been enriched by the additions of 
dramaties directed by Miss Ellen Wiltse and, for the twelfth year, cur- 
rent literature. The more specialized shop sections have been combined 
by instruetor Harry Stoddard with home shop and mechanical draw- 
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ing which appeal to a wider group of pupils. Freehand drawing is in 
charge of Miss Irma Bloom who also supervises homemaking activities 
and biology. 

There is evidence here that a faculty and principal are attempting 
to make a safe transition from multiplied traditional subjects to reor- 
eanized and more effective treatments. The willingness of teachers to 
work in other fields, as shown by the science teacher who vives current 
literature and the language teacher who is working on a senior prob- 


lems course, is encouraging. 


SOCIALIZATION THROUGH PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


Whether the procedure is achieved through **block booking ’” as 
at San Jose, by a community pageant as at Adin, or by simplification 
and revision of the program as at Dixon, the important thing is that 
teachers are studying their problems together and beginning to utilize 
the resources of their communities for the development of citizenship, 
vocational competence, and worthy home membership. Dr. Charles uA. 
Prosser, director of Dunwoodie Institute, Minneapolis, stated the prob- 
lem in his Inelis leeture: 

All that youth can carry away from school to life are the potential 
reactions which they have developed there. ven facts and ideas are 
retained and utilized only when they have been tied into neural patterns 
by some use of them in thinking, or doing, or both. Desirable habits 
in its youth are not only what the country greatly needs, but they are 
the only assets the schools can develop which will carry over into 
improved living. Expression, participation, practice in doing things and 
thinking about things are the only ways by which they are ever 
developed—not by the absorption of mere factual Jearning, untried 


theories, or preachment !* 2 


Reorganizations of secondary education involve not so much an 
introduction of new content and the discardine of traditional subject 
matter, as may appear from superficial inspection too commonly to 
be true, but fundamental alterations in purpose and intent. Where 
such modernizations have gone furthest, experience shows that not 
less subject matter but more is demanded by pupils. Enrollments in 
traditional fields have increased when programs in social living have 
revealed the significance and values, formerly successfully concealed 
by routine instruction, of these organizations of information essential 
to intelligent treatment of modern problems of existence. It is amaz- 
ing that any teacher who has deep regard for the social heritages 
embodied in mathematies, literature, science, or history should not 
perceive the tremendous stimulus core programs must ultimately give 
to the renascence of meaningful anl logical arrays of factual informa- 


'Charles A. Prosser, Secondary Education and Lite, Inglis Lecture, 1939; Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
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tion. As adolescents explore their relations to their communities and 
the wider world, they insist upon having aecess to knowledge that will 
enable them to take full advantage of the most competent human 
experience at hand. As teachers come to appreciate that secondary 
education is instruction in no one specific content nor any fixed set of 
procedures but a service to be rendered to adolescent boys and girls, in 
accordance with their genuine needs and appropriate to their degrees 
of mental and physical maturity, throughout junior and senior high 
school and junior college, many disputed issues will surely be seen to 


be irrelevant and can be relegated to limbo by common, tacit consent. 


Mobility of Youth in California 


AAnon E. Jones, Technical Director of the California Youth Study for 
the State Department of Education 

High schools in thirteen different cities and rural communities of 
California were asked to provide a mailing list of the names and 
addresses of their graduates and ‘‘drop-outs’’ for the school vears 1955- 
34 to 1938-39 (midvear). In response to this request the schools were 
able to provide only the addresses of these students at the time they 
were last in high school. As would be expected under these eircum- 
stances, many letters sent to these students were returned because their 
present addresses were not known. The following tabulation gives the 
percentage of such returns for the various vears: 


Percentage of questionnaires 


Graduates returned undelivered 
193-3-35- 19.8 
1984-85 18.5 
1935-356 15.8 
1936-37 10.1 
1957-38 Ar | 
1938-59 (midyear ) 2 
Drop-outs of all years 19.7 


Offices of the California State Employment Service, in most of 
the communities studied, supplied from their active file the names and 
addresses of vouths from 16 to 25 vears of age who were not graduates 
of the loeal high schools or junior colleges. Of the letters sent to these 
nongraduates at addresses supplied by the Employment Service, 19.6 
per cent were returned unelaimed. 

The junior colleges in’ Modesto, San Bernardino, Santa Ana, 
leakersfield, and El Centro provided the names and addresses of their 
eraduates, and in some cases of their **drop-outs.’’ Of the question- 
naires mailed to junior college students, 9.1 per cent of those sent to 
eraduates, and 17.1 per cent of those sent to **drop-outs’’ were not 
delivered because their addresses were unknown. Sueh a high per- 
centage of unknown addresses gives some indication of the mobility of 
high school vouth in the state and some lint of the nature of the prob- 
lems that schools encounter In any attempt to be of service to their 
former students. 

Lists of addresses of graduates In some communities were far less 
accurate than similar lists in other communities. San Bernardino, for 
example, had a high percentage of unknown addresses of students as 
compared with Los Angeles and some of the other communities studied, 
The following table compares San Bernardino with Los Angeles on 


this basis: 


Zoos 
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Percentage of questionnaires 


returned undelivered 


bo 
© 


Graduates 
Los Angeles San Bernardino 
1933-34 - 19.9 36.7 
1934-35. - 18.1 30.5 
1935-36 14.4 50.6 
1936-37 11.4 22.5 
1937-38 _ 5.2 18.4 
1938-39 (midyear) 2.4 12.0 


The following table gives a picture of the total letters returned 
undelivered from each community ineluded in the study: 


Percentage of questionnaires 


School District returned undelivered 


San Bernardino : 22.5 
santa Ana —-- She 
Santa Maria 20.5 
Norwalk ——- 19.3 
Bakersfield — 17.5 
San Diego .- 15.6 
Il Centro - 14.9 
Los Angeles __ 14.3 
Antelope Valley 13.0 
Modesto _ 12 
Oakland __~ 10.2 
Sutter Creek - 4.8 

3.6 


Fort Bragg _- 


The information brought to light in this summary raises a serious 
question as to the wisdom of the advice so frequently given by school 
leaders that schools should train young people for the industries and 
the kind of labor found in the communities where the schools are 
located. Rural schools have been criticized by taxpayers for training 
country boys and girls to be stenographers, secretaries, mechanics, 
accountants, and providing them with other skills, where the positions 
they were able to fill could be found only by those who leave the rural 
areas. If the economic and industrial system in the United States 
forces the people to be migratory, it seems reasonable that secondary 
schools in all localities should offer as wide a range of vocational sub- 
jects as is feasible from the standpoint of money available and the 
number of pupils to be served. Such a view of the needs of young 
people would lead schools to provide vocational courses in agriculture 
in city schools as well as the commercial courses in rural schools. No 
doubt there are many intelligent voung people who would gladly leave 
the city and take up farming if they felt that they had the skills and 
the understanding of If the 
number of such voung people could be more nearly equalized between 


farm problems necessary to succeed. 


industrial centers and rural communities. the country would benefit 
from the diffusion of intelligence and natural Jeadership within all 


areas of population and economie endeavor. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of Administrative Adviser 
AuFrep E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 
CORRECTIONS IN BULLETIN 
One correction and one omission in the bulletin, Laws of 1939 
Relating to the California Public School System, issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education under the date of August, 1939, 
are called to the attention of persons who have received copies of the 
bulletin and of others who may have occasion to make use of the legal 
information contained therein. 
1. On page 18, at the end of School Code section 2.992, the note 

should read: ‘‘ Added by Chapter 826, Statutes 1939.”’ 
On page 37, following the reference to School Code section 4.768, 


~ 


the following section should be inserted : 

4.769-1. Average daily attendance in an emergency school 
maintained by the county superintendent of schools as provided 
elsewhere in this code shall be computed by dividing the total 
number of days of pupil attendance credited thereto by the actual 
number of days taught therein or by 170, if the actual number of 
days taught therein is less than 170. 

Added by Chapter TS7, Statutes 1939. 


Commission of Credentials 
MEETING DATES FIXED BY COMMISSION 

Certain changes in the Commission of Credentials have oecurred 
due to the resignation of Evelvn A. Clement as a member of the Com- 
mission. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, in accordance with 
the provision of section 5.121 of the School Code, has appointed 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Chief of the Division of Secondary Education, 
a member of the Commission to succeed Dr. Clement. Dr. Douglass 
has been designated as Chairman of the Commission and Sam H. 
Cohn, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, as its Secretary. 

The Commission, at its first meeting, ftxed the first and third 
Mondays as its regular meeting dates except when such date falls on 
a holiday. Under such circumstances the Commission will meet on 
the Tuesday following. Superintendents and others concerned with 
the employment of teachers are requested to note these dates and to 
submit requests for consideration of irregular cases in sufficient time 
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prior to employment of the teacher, so that the Commission may have 
an opportunity to pass upon such cases without inconveniencing the 
emploving authority. 

The Commission feels that the purpose of emergency credentials 
is misunderstood. It interprets a situation to eall for issuance of an 
emergency credential when no qualified teacher is available to fill the 
position. Too frequently superintendents and others have requested 
emergency credentials be issued when there were available teachers 
who could fill the vacanev. There has been a misunderstanding that 
the emergeney might be invoked for the purpose of placing an individ- 
ual in a position rather than because there was no teacher available. 

The Commission bespeaks the closest co-operation of all employing 
agencies with it in order that it may perform its functions more satis- 
factorily. 


Division of Schoolhouse Planning 
Cuas. Burscnu, Chief 
ADVISORY SERVICE IN SELECTION OF SITES 


The 1939 legislature added three sections to the School Code estab- 
lishing working relationships among school districts, the California 
State Department of Education, and local planning commissions in the 
matter of selecting new school sites. These sections are 2.1460-1, 6.102, 
and 6.103. 

The purpose of these new legal provisions is to give school dis- 
tricts the benefit of recommendations from the State Department of 
Education on the educational merit of various locations proposed for 
a new school site and to co-ordinate the selection of school sites with 
veneral regional or city planning activities. 

The provisions of these new School Code sections can best be 
carried out if the Division of Schoolhouse Planning is notified at onee 
when the purchase of land for a new school site is contemplated. The 
procedure of the Division will be to send a person to the school district 
to evaluate the various parcels of available land and rank them in the 
order of their merit as school sites. A written report of this ranking 
will be given to the school district. The report will also designate 
which of the parcels examined could be approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for a new school site and which, if any, could not 


be approved. 

In general matters will be facilitated if a representative of the 
local planning commission having jurisdiction is made familiar with 
school districts site problems prior to the visit to the district by a 
member of the Division. 
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Division of Textbooks and Publications 
Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


State Apportionments for the Education of Physically Handicapped 
Children. Bulletin of the California State Department of Eduea- 
tion, No. 9, October, 1939 (revised). 

This bulletin is a revision of a previous publication of the same 
title, published August 15, 1937, by the California State Department 
of Edueation. It summarizes the legislation relating to the education 
of physically handicapped children enacted by the 1939 legislature. 

Copies of the publication wil! be sent to city, county, and district 
superintendents of schools, and to directors and supervisors of special 
education. 

Copies to other persons and organizations will be sent upon request 
to the Division of Textbooks and Publications. 


Regulation of Pupil Transportation. Bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education, No. 10, October, 1939 (revised). 

Statutory changes relating to pupil transportation made by the 
1939 legislature are set forth in this revised bulletin, which was previ- 
ously published November 15, 1937 under the same title by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 

The bulletin will be distributed to city, county, and district super- 
intendents of schools. It will also be sent free of charge to other 
persons and organizations upon request. Requests should be addressed 
to the Division of Textbooks and Publications. 


— 
_ FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The observance of American Education Week, November 5-11, 
1939, has been planned around the general theme, ‘*‘ Education for the 
American Way of Life.’’ The program for the 1939 observance has 
been built upon the educational objectives set forth in the report of 
the Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education én 
American Democracy. The following topics are suggested for use in 
the schools, and those for the days of Monday through Thursday are 
the four main areas of the objectives named by the Commission : 

Sunday, November 5—The Place of Religion in our Democracy 

Monday, November 6—Edueation for Self-Realization 

Tuesday, November 7—KEdueation for Human Relationships 

Wednesday, November S8—Edueation for Economic Efficiency 

Thursday, November 9——Edueation for Civie Responsibility 

Friday, November 10—Cultivating the Love of Learning 

Saturday, November 11-—Edueation for Freedom 


The official sponsors of American Education Week are National 
Education Association, American Legion, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
observance that has been planned for 1939 offers the members of the 
teaching profession an opportunity to interpret the work of the public 
schools to the people. Particularly it provides a means of bringing the 
report of the Edueational Policies Commission to the people of ihe 
nation for consideration. 

Publicity materials for use during American Education Week have 
been prepared by the National Education Association. The following 
separate items are available: packages of 10 posters priced at 40 cents 
a single package; a package of 100 stickers priced at 25 cents a single 
package: packages of 100 leaflets priced at 35 cents a single package. 
Discounts are offered on orders of more than’ one package. In addi- 
tion to these items, packets of material suitable for use by administra- 
tors of kindergarten, primary, elementary, rural, and high schools may 
also be had. Each packet has a supply of posters, leaflets, and stickers 
and is priced at 50 cents each, with no cash discount for quantities, 

Orders should be sent to the National Edtication Association, 120! 


Sixteenth Street. N. W. Washineton, D. ©. 
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CALIFORNIA MEN NAMED ON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
POLICY COMMITTEE 


A special policy committee has been appointed by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. The committee, which will divide into 
subcommittees to facilitate its work, has undertaken a four-vear study 
of terminal education, particularly of the semiprofessional sort as it 
relates to the junior college field. In the opinion of leaders in educa- 
tion on the junior college level this is the most important and immediate 
problem deserving investigation on a nation-wide scale. Aubrey A. 
Douglass, Chief of the Division of Secondary Education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, and Rosco C. Ingalls, Los 
Angeles City College, will represent California on the committee which 
will consist of the following additional members: Dr. Doak S. Campbell, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, Chairman; J. E. Burk, Ward- 
Pelmont Junior College, Nashville, Tennessee; Guy M. Winslow, Lasell 
Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts; Byron S. Hollinshead, 
Scranton-Kevstone Junior College, La Plime, Pennsylvania; George 
Kk. Zook, American Council on Education, Washineton, D. C.: J. C. 
Wright, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Walter C. Eells, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, Washineton, D. C.; Leonard 
V. Koos, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Leland L. Medsker, 
Chicago Junior Colleges; David L. Soltau, Lower Columbia Junior 
College, Longview, Washington. 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS AVAILABLE 


Publication of the illustrated Geographic News Bulletins for 
teachers will be resumed early in October by the National Geographic 
Society. 

The bulletins are issued in sets of five each week for thirty weeks 
of the school vear. Besides illustrations, the issues, from time to time, 
include maps of regions of the world. The material is prepared for 
classroom use and provides teachers with timely information about 
boundary changes, explorations, geographic developments, new indus- 
tries, costumes, and customs in other lands. 

The bulletins are available only to teachers, librarians, college and 
normal school students. Teachers are requested to apply early for the 
number of bulletins desired for their classes. Applications should be 
sent to the National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. Each 
application should be accompanied by 25 cents (50 cents in Canada) to 
cover the mailing cost for the school vear. Teachers may obtain bul- 
letins in quantities for class use to be sent to one address, but 25 cents 
must be sent for each subscription. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 


The issuance of three new bulletins of interest to teachers of 
young children and of revised editions of three other like bulletins is 
announced by the Association for Childhood Edueation. 

These bulletins deal with basic problems, theories, and practices 
and offer certain information of value to teachers, administrators, and 
students and instructors in schools of education. The titles and prices 
of the six publications are given in the following list: 

A Study of Reading Workbooks (new), price, 35 cents a copy 

Uses for Waste Materials (new), price, 20 cents a copy 

Nchool Housing Necds for Young Children (new), price 35 cents 

a copy 7 

A Bibliography of Books for Young Children (revised), price 50 

cents a copy 

Equipment and Supplies (revised), price 50 cents a copy 

Nelected List of Ten-Cent Books (revised), price 15 cents a copy 

Further information concerning these publications may be secured 
from the Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W.. Washineton, D.C. 


PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SEX EDUCATION 


Materials on sex education are now available in a manual, ‘*JZigh 
Schools and Ser Education.’ prepared by Benjamin C, Gruenberg and 
J. L. Kaukonen for the United States Health Service. This publica- 
tion is the first of several in the field of sex education to be prepared 
under the direction of the Health Service. The projected program will 
include the issuance of handbooks for teachers and parents, pamphlets 
for children, and visual materials for classroom use. 

A. pamphlet, We Grow Up, for adolescents from twelve to fifteen 
vears of age will be issued during October. It will be followed by 
similar pamphlets for pupils from the kindergarten through high 
school. 

High Schools and Sex Education is a complete revision of a pub- 
lication of the same title issued by the Ilealth Service and the Office of 


Education seventeen vears ago. The book will sell for 35 cents or less 


a single copy. 
Further information concerning any of these publications may be 
obtained from the United States IHlealth Service, Washington, D. C. 
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THIRD SEASON OF GREAT PLAYS SERIES 


The Third Season of Great Plays will be presented by the National 
Broadcasting Company beginning Sunday, October 15, at 11 aan. PST. 
The productions of these dramas will be broadcast each Sunday for a 


season of twenty-eight weeks. 


listed below. 


Broadcast date 
October 15 
October 22 
October 29 
November 5 
November 12 
November 19 
November 26 
December 9 
December 10 
December 17 
December 24 (school 
holiday ) 
December 51 (school 
holiday ) 
January 7 
January 14 
January 21 
January 28 
February 4 
February 11 
February 18 


Title 
Antigone 
Aleestis 
Iiveryman 
Edward II 
Romeo and Juliet 


Mueh Ado About Nothing 


Macbeth 
Volpone 
Tartuffe 
Beggar's Opera 


The Rivals 

William Tell 

Ruy Blas 

Rip Van Winkle 
Arrah-no-Pogue 
Peer Gynt 

Pirates of Penzance 


The plays for the current 


Author 
Sophocles 


Iuripides 


Morality Play 


Marlowe 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Jonson 
Moliere 


Gay 


Sheridan 
Schiller 
Hugo 
Jefferson 
Boucieault 
Ibsen 


Gilbert-Sullivau 


February 25 Pelleas and Melisande Maeterlinek 
Mareh 3 The Second Mrs. 

Tanqueray Pinero 
March 10 Seeret Service Gillette 
Mareh 17 I Aiglon Rostand 
Mareh 24 Captain Jinks Fiteh 
Mareh 31 The Three Sisters Chekhov 
April 7 The Playboy of the 

Western World Synge 
April 14 Strife Galsworthy 
April 21 Liliom Molnar 
April 28 The Return of Peter 

Grimm Belasco 
May 5 Winterset Anderson 


All correspondence pertaining to the Great Plays Series should 
be addressed to Blevins Davis, Great Plays Series, National Broadeast- 
ing Company, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. A study 
manual giving a bibliography, a sketch of author’s life, a summary of 
plot, and important factual matter about the entire list of plays may 
be had upon request at the cost price of 25 cents. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


During 1939-40 a calendar of educational meetings and conferences 
will be published from time to time in California Schools. In some 
cases, events may be mentioned before the place of meetings has been 
decided, but complete information will be given in subsequent issues. 
The following schedule of events is a list of certain of the meetings 
and conferences which take place during the school year 1939-40. 


' Date Organization Place 
October 4-7 Annual Conference of California City, Hotel Del Monte, 
; County, and District Superintendents Del Monte 
| of Schools 
i October 8-15 Progressive Education Association, South- Los Angeles 
t ern California Regional Branch 
I November 4 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Central Coast Section 
November 18 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Bay Coast Section 
January 27 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Northern Section 
February 10 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Valley Section 
March 17-20 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Southern California Conference 
/ April 27 California Elementary School Principals’ 
Association, Southern Section 
May 4 California Elementary School Principals’ 


Association, North Coast Section 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the California State Department of Education 


Monday: 9:30 p.m.—Golden Days KRE 

Wednesday: 10 p.m.—Pageant of Youth KLX 
Friday : 8 p.m.—Adventures in Science KLX 
Saturday : 3:45 p.m.—Edueation Today KPO 


Alameda School of the Air 


Monday : 1:30 p.m.—Great Moments from Literature KLX 

Tuesday: 1:30 p.m.—United States History Program KLX 

Wednesday: 1:30 p.m.—California History Program KLX 

Thursday: 11:15 a.m.—Sonny’s Magic Merry-Go-Round KLX 
1:30 p.m.—Classie Myths KLX 

Friday : 1:30 p.m.—The Workshop KLX 


Broadcasts Sponsored by the United States Office of Education 


Wednesday : 5:30 p.m.—Wings for the Martins NBC Blue? 
Saturday : 1:30—What Price America CBS? 

Sunday: 10 a.m.—Democracy in Action CBS 

Sunday: 12:30 p.m.—The World Is Yours NBC Red? 


1NBC Red Network—KPO, KFI, KWG; NBC Blue Network—KGO, KECA, 
KSFD; CBS—KSFO, KNX. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEW 


Cross. BE. oA. and Carney. Rirzanrerin Teaching English in High Schools. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1989. Pp. x+562. 

Secondary school teachers of English have made concerted efforts during the 
pust several vears to reorganize instruction in this subject better to achieve the 
desired outcomes for pupils: “their rightful heritage—a feeling of security in the 
use of the English language, and the habit of reading good literature for leisure 
hours as wellas for utilitarian purposes.” Reeent reports of the National Council 
of Teachers of English are admirable evidence of progress in this direction. To 
assist further in the improvement of English instruction in the secondary school 
two teachers of English with experience both in the publie school and teachers 
college have prepared this new book on instructional methods covering all phases 
of the English program. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I, entitled “The Foundations,” 
shows the complex character of the Iinglish program, involving the two large divi- 
sions of language and literature, divisions which are not wholly exclusive and which 
ure ino a sense inseparable, but which are sufficiently unlike to require a certain 
amount of independent consideration in planning the content of instruction. Recent 
trends are discussed and evaluated, for example, teaching reading skills on the 
secondary school level, shifting emphasis from formal composition to the informal 
and more common activities of speaking and writing, and replacing a concentration 
on a certain few classics with a guided program of free reading. The importance of 
making the teaching of correct: language habits a responsibility of all teachers, 
rather than confining this instruction to english classes, is introduced in this part 
and further developed in subsequent parts of the book. A chapter on the develop- 
ment of the English Iinguage serves to orient the reader to the purposes and values 
of Janguage teaching and places the subject of language instruction in a practical 
setting. A chapter on practical grammar scouts the disciplinary value of this sub- 
ject, and shows that there are many facets about grammar that do not contribute to 
a child's ability to use or understand language, but that there are items of grammar 
which are essential in learning to speak and write the English language. It is these 
items that Comprise practical grammar. The authors have included a chapter on 
janie English, first for its direct value in teaching classes of foreign born, both 
children and adults, and secondly for the contribution which experience in teaching 
Basie English can make to the improvement of teaching in regular English classes. 

Part II], on “Spoken English,” deals first with the more commonly used, but 
less taught and probably less well taught, activities of oral language, such as con- 
versation, using the telephone, storytelling, simple narratives, and informal discus- 
sion. The practical importance of these activities for the vast majority of pupils is 
strongly emphasized. In this connection are treated such essentials as pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation, and quality of voice. The “show pieces” of the English program— 
debate, dramaties, and declamation—are treated separately as subjects of particular 
value to pupils with special aptitudes and interests. 

Part IIIT treats “Writing in the Secondary Schools.” The first two chapters 
cover the mechanics of Composition: spelling, capitalization, abbreviation, contrac- 
tions, vocabulary, pronunciation, and punctuation. The authors suggest a com- 
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parison between undisciplined writing and undisciplined driving to show the neces- 
sity for conforming to accepted usage or custom in writing. Many other forceful 
and simple devices are suggested to make pupils realize the importance of learning 
correct language usage as the first step in effective teaching procedure. A chapter 
on “Emphasizing the Short Composition’ reveals as only a half-truth the idea that 
pupils learn to write by writing. Of equal, if not greater, importance is the fact 
that ideas and the tools to express them are essential if the act of writing is to 
serve its purpose. In this treatment teachers will find scores of suggestions for 
cutting down the labor of correcting hundreds of long compositions and lists of 
exercises, and at the same time teaching the mechanics of composition far more 
effectively. The teaching of writing is explained in a chapter on “Developing the 
Longer Composition,’ which also treats letter writing. The final chapter in this 
part, “School Publications,” shows the value, both to the whole school program and 
to English instruction in particular, of various types of school publications. Sug- 
gestions for administering the program of publications are offered in addition to the 
treatment of teaching methods. 

2art IV, on “Reading and Literature,” first treats the development of read- 
ing skills, showing the absurdity of taking for granted the proficiency in these skills 
on the part of pupils from the elementary school, and suggesting means for develop- 
ing them in high school. A chapter on “Using the Library” shows the contribution 
which the library makes to the entire school program and deals briefly with library 
management and teaching pupils library usage. The full scope of the program in 
literature is presented in six chapters: “The Short Story in the Secondary School 
Literature Program,” “Novels, Romance, and Adventure and Mystery Stories,” 
“Narrative and Lyrie Poetry for High School Pupils,” “Essays, Biography, and 
Other Kinds of Prose,” “The Reading of Plays,’ and “Using Magazines and News- 


” 


papers.” 

In connection with each part of the English program, practical suggestions on 
what to teach, and how to teach it effectively are given. Each chapter, except the 
final one, contains a selected bibliography on the subject of the chapter, and in 
addition as features of special value are several lists of various types of literature 
for high school pupils. One of the appendixes is an extensive list of references 
from periodicals, classified on the basis of the chapter organization of the book. 

The book does not suggest, or even imply, a radical reorganization’ of the 
entire high school program in English. Rather it deals with the various phases of 
teaching which the English teacher will meet regardless of the particular type of 
course organization which may be followed. Although written for use in courses in 
methods of teaching English, it will prove equally valuable in suggesting to the 
experienced teacher new approaches to the subject. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AGNEW, DonaLp C. The Effect of Varied Amounts of Phonetic Training on Primary 
Reading. Duke University Research Studies on Education, No. 5. Durham, 
North Carolina: Luke University Press, 1939. 

ALVES, Henry F., and Otruers. Local School Unit Organizations in Ten States. 
Local School Units Project. Office of Education Bulletin, 1938, No. 10. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Department of the Interior, 1939. 

BioucH, Liroyp E. Educational Service for Indians. Staff Study No. 18. Pre- 
pared for the Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D. C.; United 
States Government Printing Office, 1939. 

CookKE, DENNIS H. Administering the Teaching Personnel. Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1939. 
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Crark, Joun R., and OTHERS. Primary Arithmetic Through Experience. New 
York: World Book Co., 1939. 

Cross, EB. A., and CARNEY, ELIZABETH. Teaching English in High Schools. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1959. 

Dorgs, ArtMaA A. Teaching Wholesome Living in the Elementary School. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. 

ILSBREE. WILLARD SS. The American Teacher: Evolution of a Profession in a 
Democracy. 

Federal Activities in) Education. Tdueational Policies Commission, Washington, 
ID. C.: National Edueation Association of the United States, and the National 
Association of School Administrators, July, 1939. 

Jupp, CuHarLes H. Pesearch in the United States Office of Education. Staff Study 
No. 19. Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education. Washington, 
ID. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1939. 

MATHEISON, CLELE Ler. J/ospital Schools in the United States. Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, 1938, No. 7. Washington, D. C.: United States Department of the 
Interior, 1989. 

PickeETT, HALE. tn Analysis of Proofs and Solutions of Exercises Used in Plane 
Geometry Tests. Contributions to Edueation, No. 752. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 

PLUGGE, Domis Epwarp. History of Greek Play Production in American Colleges 
and Universities from 1881 to 1936. Contributions to Education, No. 752. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 

PoLLarb, L. Bette. Adult Educatien in Homemaking. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Ine., 1939. 

Ross, W. A., and Marroon, W. R. Farm Forestry: Timber Farming Including 
Woods Management and Forest Tree Planting. Office of Education Vocational 
Division Bulletin, No. 196, Agricultural Series No. 52. Washington: United 
States Department of the Interior, 1939. 

Safety and Safety Education: An Annotated Bibliography. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association of the United States, 1939. . 

Standards for Superintendents of Schools. Washington D. C.: American Associa- 
tion of Schoo] Administrators, 1939. 

STEBBING, LUCILLE RENIER. Child Training and Parent Education: References to 
Material in Recent Books. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1939. 

TAYLOR, WILLIAM SEPTIMES. Education in England. Bulletin of the School 
Service, Vol. XI, No. 4. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, June, 1939. 

WICKERSON, DoxEy A. Special Problems of Negro Education. Staff Study No. 
12. Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1939. 

Works, GrEorGE A., and Morcan, Barton. Staff Study No. 10, Prepared for the 
Advisory Committee on Edueation, Washington, D. C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939. 
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